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proipotpn of all those improvennenU 
in government which are most con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind, 
and hence to their contentment, 
tranquillity, and obedience. 



For ihe Belfatt Monthly Magazine. 



APFBNDIZ TO THE FOUBTEENTH RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF BPIfCATI- 
ON, IN IRELAND. LSrTER FROM 
JOBH LESLIE FOSTER, ESQ. TO THE 
BBCRETART OF THE BOAR* t>F EDO- 
CATION. 

(Continued from Belfast Monthly 
9Jagazme, vol. X. page 291.) 

Sir. London, April 2^d, 1811, 

I MUCH regret that the necessity 
of my attendance in Parliament 
prevented my being present. at i|ie 
last' meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In compliance with their 
desire, that such of the Cominission- 
iprs as were absent should transmit 
to you their opinions upon tlie im- 
portant subject now under our' f^n- 
uderatioD, I proceed with great 
deference to lay mine before the 
Board. 

As the first step towards forming 
an opinion, how far the education 
of the lower classes in Ireland may 
be improved, it seeing neces.<iary 
that we should have a clear view of 
Its actual state. 

Kelurns from 17 of the 22 dio- 
ceses of Ireland have been laid before 
the commissioners foy the chief se- 
cretary of the ton! Lieutenant, spe- 
cifying the numbfr of schools in 
each parish, and the number of pu- 
pils in each school ; distinguishing 
*lso the proportion of Catholics and 
Protestants among the teholars, and 
the name and religion of each 
schoolmaster, accompanied with a 
variety of important observatioos, 



as to the course of instroctioo ac« 
lually pursued, and the feelings of 
the people' upon that subject. 

From these returns it appears, 
that in ihese 17 dioceses there- arc 
no fewer than 3,736 schoolmasters, 
who admin^ter educalion lo 162 567 
pupilii; of the master.s, 1,^1 are 
Protestants, and 2,465 Roman Ca-r 
tholics; of their pupils, the Protes- 
tants are 45.590, and the Roman 
Catholics 116,977. These 17 dio- 
ceses cornprise about five-sixths of 
tlie superficial extent of Ireland, hut 
propahly do not contain more than 
four-fifths nf it's actual population j 
ihe remaining five dioceses would 
thus contain orie fifih a» many in- 
habitants as the 17 whose returns 
are laid before us, and may be sup- 
posed to possess school roasters and 
pupils in the same proportion ; wo 
may then conclude, that similar re- 
turns from the whole of Ireland, 
Would have pre'enlfd to our view 
ilpv»afd« of 200,000 pupils, instrugj. 
ed by above 4 600 masters. 

Great as Ihis'numbermay appear, 
it is obviously far leas than the re- 
ality; for ihesf relunis were almost 
all made in the winter hitlf nf the 
Vealr; and it appears, ihsit the num- 
ber of SI holarii in the i^ummer sea* 
son is eveVy where greatly increas* 
ed, and in many places at least 
doubled. These retiii lis also, in ge- 
neral, exclude from the r enuiiiera- 
tioii the itinerant schoolmasters, 
who yet form so principal a subject 
ol their comments, and who appear 
tb pr*vair in the south and west, 
and indeed in most parts of Ireland, 
in su( h considerable numbers. Men 
who are described as having n^fixed 
place of habitation, but who set np 
8cho<>ls during the summer months 
in temporary hovels, or transfer the 
scene of their- iiistfoclions once or 
twice a week from caAjn to cabin, in 
some places undeiselling tfa.e low- 
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rates of teaching deounded bjr tbe 
i'esidents; in others, not receiving 
any pecuniary reward, nor other re- 
taaneration than food and lod<<ing ; 
porsuin;; this system during the fine 
weathei-, and disappearing regular- 
ly and Decessarily in tbe commence- 
tnent of the winter. 

Thos, if we were merely to con- 
fiider the extent to Which insfi-aciion 
is adniinistercid, we might perhaps 
be led to the conclusion, that hardly 
any other country is sd amply pro- 
vided with tbe meads of education ; 
but when we lake into consideration, 
not merely tbe quantity, but the 
quality of these means, their ex- 
tent becomes an ad<iiiional, and ab 
imperious, reason t'oriuteri'erence and 
allerahun. 

The ratts charged for iristfiictiod, 
Itppear to be in general, 

far quartet, 
X. d. 

For reading ^.26 

For reading and writing . .44 
Fur reading, writing, and arith- 
metic 6 e 

When it is considered, that the 
BTerage numl>er of pupils in each 
school paying these rates appear to 
be about 4'3, we might at once coii- 
clud^, that It is impossible tbe coun- 
Uy should produce 4,600 persons, 
tempted by such induceinents, and 
properly qualitied for leaching even 
tlie art ul reading, much less foir 
iniplantiiig in the mind the Bist prin- 
ciples of rcll^iuu or morality, or 
indeed fur conveying almost any* use- 
ful kiiowled<,e. It is not, however, 
necessary tu resort to any such ge- 
neral conclusion } th« returns furnish 
but too many pR>ofs of the melan- 
choly fact, that in most places (paits 
of I be north excepted) the actual 
quality of the education is far worse 
than we should be led d priori, eVea 
frooi these . premises, to conclude. 
Tiie waut of books is tbe first and 
ntuat }>cBeral cuotplaiat ; a waitt in* 



separable from tbe present rates of 
teacbin<!, nrtiided by the impl^ve- 
menis of Bell and Lancaster. Tbe 
nature of the few that are tti be 
niet tVjth, is an evit often of no less 
magnitude ', a selection alike perni- 
cious and ridiculous. Fabulous and 
idle tales, newspapers and ballads, 
" The Jmpttrtial Hittory qf Ireland," 
"Tbf Treatise of the Scapulars" 
'« Vie Irish Koj^ues Und Rapitanes ;" 
and, " The Life of Moll Flanders!" 
Supposing, however, even proiper 
books to be! provided, it is obvious, 
that ill tbe bands of many of tbe 
present masters they coilld be of 
little service. 

Ishall not recapitdlateail the pain- 
ful deseriptiong< both of their defi- 
ciencies and dispositionis, vvhich oc« 
cdr in many of these returin ; in 
one we are informed, " that a iflore 
disloyal and bigotted s<!t of men 
does not exist than tbe hedge school^ 
moiteri of the aiijoioing country/' 
Without subscribing to the severity 
of this censnreiiM- at least excepting tu 
ttle generality of it application.we still 
may be permitted to doubt, wbetbei it 
is possible to ascribe' to many of them 
the prai^ Of possessing the oppo- 
site qualifications ; |>erhaps it is a 
little overstrained ; When we are as- 
sured in another of the returns, that 
" men incapable of getting a livch- 
houti in any other olanner are con- 
strained tq open a school as a last 
resource ;[" but surely, even with- 
out tbe returns^ ami even setting 
aside what must be oor own expe- 
rience itpon the subject, it is evi- 
dent, that ■ where tbe whole reward 
of the aundal labour of a master ap- 
pears to be on the average Iroin 30/. 
to 40/. per annum,' who lor this sum 
is to find a school, house, and to 
maintain his familyj it is in <ai« to 
expect we can ubiain proper quah. 
fications at such a price, more par- 
ticuiarly, amongst men who have 
probably bad ao b«U«r opportuaitiM 
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for their own instruction than thow 
wbich tbey now afford to the future 
■cboolmasters of the next genera- 
tion; that such terms ihoult) &0(1 
roasters to accept tbem, and that pa 
rents should desire to purchase what 
tbey can obtain at such a price, can 
result only from the poverty coup* 
led with the strong passion for edu- 
cation, wbich alike mark the lower 
classes of our people ; indeed, one of 
the few subjects for congratulation 
to be found in these returns is the 
extraordinary and universal desire of 
the peasantry to obtain instruction 
for their children. Very frequent 
are the instances, (in one parish not 
fewer than eleven) of evening tc/toolt 
being established, and regularly at- 
tended by children of parents whose 
necessities do not allow them to dis- 
pense with the daily labours even 
of such young assistants. This dis- 
position would lead them to co- 
operate with us in the diffusion of 
instruction, and promises the hap- 
piest results, if indeed we under- 
take to give it to them. It howefCr 
does more, it further assures us, 
that if we do not assist tbem, in- 
structed nevertheless they will be; 
and that the limits of our choice are 
cuvfiued to the quality of that in- 
struction; so that to such persons 
as think education unfitted for their 
siation», no such alternative is pre- 
sented ; our choice appears to be, 
nut whether they shall be educated 
or ignorant, but whether they shall 
be uught to be profitable members 
of society in their humble stations, 
fulfillers^ of their religious, moral, 
and social duties, obedient to the 
laws, and loyal to the government, 
or continue under the systematic 
mis itastruction upon these points, 
vkich in 90 many instances appears 
to be their present lot. 

There are, no doubt, many excep- 
tions to this melancholy view of the 
feoeral means of instruction pos- 



sessed by the lower orders of our 
people. The English parish schools, 
which formed the subject of our ele- 
venth report, contain it seems no 
fewer than 23,000 pupils, and in 
tbem the education i^ no doubt of 
a better description, though still 
very inferior to what it might be 
rendered ; these schools however ap- 
pear to be comparatively but Utt(e 
frequented by the Catholics, whose 
instruction is so principal a subject 
for our consideration. In some parts 
of the north of Ireland there are 
many excellent schools; there are 
also many good schools founded by 
the benevolent exertions of indivi- 
duals in other places, and the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees of Erasmus 
Smith promise au important addi- 
tion to their number; still, bow- 
ever, I cannot tbink that any per- 
son, on examining the documents 
now before the Board, will consider 
these altogether in any other point 
of view than as forming partial ex- 
ceptions to a general system, and 
utterly inadequate to effect a reform- 
ation of its character. 

The formation of any plan for the 
education of a people involves so 
many, and such important consider- 
ations, that it must necessarily be 
the subject of much diftisrence of o- 
pinion; the difficulty inseparable 
ft-om such an inquiry, in general, 
is however still inferior to another 
of a nature peculiar to Ireland, aris- 
ing from the obstacles presented 
by the actual state of religious and 
other opinions among the people ■ 
it will be in vain to recommend the 
system nhicb we might think most 
desirable for adoption, if it is also 
to be Mjch as will inevitably be re- 
jected by those for whose benefit 
principally it is proposed. 

The returns already referred to, 
exhibit some facts which may assist 
our conclusions upon this subject. 
It appears that in some parts of 
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Ireland, pvincipally in the south and 
west, in parishes where theie are 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
masters, not a single Catholic scho- 
lar is to be found under the tuition 
of a Protestant, nor a Protestant 
pupil under a Roman Catholic. In 
the parish of St. Nicholas, fur in- 
stance, in the diocese of Cork* 
there are five Protestant, and fif- 
teen Roman Catholic schools, each 
frequented exclusively by children 
of the religion of the master; other in- 
stances,though none perhaps sostrong, 
might easily be adduced; it is very 
observable, however, that this habit 
prevails only in those parts of the 
country where the great mass of the 
population is Roman Catholic ; 
where the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are more equally balan- 
ced DO such feelings seems to ex- 
ist; for instance, we find, in the re- 
turns of the parish schools, that in 
the parish of Ardtrea, in the dio- 
ceses of Armagh, tb.ere are fifteen 
schools, of which it happens that 
uewen are kept by ProtestanU of the 
established church, seven by Ro- 
man Catholics, and one by a Pres- 
byterian; ill every one of those 
schools are to be found both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic pupils, 
and in every one of them the child 
is taught the catechism of its own 
religion by the scboohnaster. The 
parish of Ardtrea seems to be a fair 
example of the habits of the north, 
but the parish of St. Nicholas does 
not seem to be an equally fair spe- 
cimen of the practice of the south ; 
on the contrary, this, and some o- 
ther similar instances, appear more 
nearly as exceptions than illustra- 
tion of the geueral system, even in 
those pans of Ireland, for on exa- 
mining the returns it appears evi- 
dent, that, in the- vast majority of 
instances, perhaps even in nine out 
ot ten, the schoolmaster, be bis re- 
ligiua what it may. has pupiU of 



each persuasion ; where the school 
appears to be uf a better description, 
and particularly where surveying or' 
mathematics are taught, the mix- 
ture will be found, 1 believe, invt- 
riahly to take place. It appears al- 
!K>, that there exists less disioclina* 
tion on the part of the ProtestanU, 
thanofthe Roman Cat holies, to intrust 
their children to masters of the op- 
posite religion; nay even in some 
parishes, where the majority of the 
pupils are Protestant, the majority 
of the mastery are Cathulic ; fur iir- 
stance, in the parish of Muckno, 
and of Magheracross, in the dio* 
cese of Clogber. In the parish of 
Drummully, in the same diocese, 
there is a Roman Catholic master 
with every pupil in bis school a 
Protestant. 

In those places where there exists 
tbe greatest unwillingness on the 
part of the Roman Catholics to send 
their children to Protestants, it 
seems to be in consequence of the 
very active, and in most places re' 
cent, interference of individuals of 
the Roman Cathulic clergy for that 
purpose. It is in tbe southern dio- 
ceses of Cloyne, VVaterford, l-'erns, 
Cashel, and Ossory, that this inter- 
ference seems principally to have 
been exerted. 

A remarkable instance of tbi»iD> 
terference appears to have taken 
place III the parish of Fiddown ia 
the diocese of O^sory, where, in 
1807 a Protestant master had 50 
Prutesiaiit and 100 Catholic scho- 
lars, when at the desire of the priest 
all the Catholics, except 18, lelt 
hiiu. It is observable, however, that 
18 did stay with him iiotwitlistand- 
ing tbe prohibition. 

it appears also, that even in those 
places the interference has been ex- 
erted ill comparatively few instan- 
ces, and not to an extent that caa 
materially affect the conclusion, that 
in general the school* of Protestant 
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masters are as yet attended freely by 
Roman Catholic ptipils. It has been 
already observed, that the Prutensnt 
masiers who are appointed to (be 
Engliah parish schools usually ap- 
pear to nave a smaller proportion 
of Catholics among their pupils than 
other Protestant schoolmasters; 
whether this originates from these 
roasters being less inclined to be- 
come the teachers of the Roman 
Catholic catechism, or from a dis> 
trust in the parents, springing from 
the mode of their appointment, or 
from other causes, I do not pretend 
to determine. 

It is Tcry evident, that an extreme 
jealousy exists among the Roman 
Catholics as to any iaterference with 
the religious tenets of their child- 
ren, and that the slightest attempts 
towards it ou the part of the master 
Would be the signal for their com- 
plete abandonment of his school. 
A curious instance of the extent of 
these feelings occurs in the parish 
of Brigoan, in the diocese of Cloyne, 
where a snnday-scbool, kept by a 
Protestant, was fully attended by 
Catholic pupils, until the scene of 
instruction was imprudently trans- 
ferred to the cliurchi their immedi> 
diate and universal secession was the 
consequence ; and it seems that the 
subsequent removal of the school to 
the market house has not been able to 
recover any portion of their attend- 
ance. We may observe another ex- 
ample of the same feeling at the op- 
posite extremity of the Island. In 
the parish of Clnncha, in the dio- 
cese of Derry, there are three sun- 
day-schrouls, one kept in the church, 
the others not ; the Rumau Catho- 
lics resort (reely to the latter, but 
do not go to the former. 

These circumntances have been 
ailverted to, minute as they may ap- 
pear, because they prove the ne- 
cessity of our sincerely renouncing 
every idea of iuierfereoc* with the 



religious opinions of the Romait 
Catholics in any plan ofl'ercd to their 
acceptance. By attempting it 
we j^hall fail of every thing, by 
abstaining from it, 1 hope, and be-i 
lieve, that in other respects a vast 
deal may be eHecred. 

The fullowinu are the steps by 
which, as it appears tomr,a perman- 
enrt system of iiirproved education 
might be established, with the fairest 
prospect of success} as the first 
and indispensable preiiininary. a se- 
minary should be established for 
the instruction of young men aar 
schoolmasters, not merely beranse 
it would be difficult or rmpotisibte 
to find anv so£Bcient nomber in Ire- 
land qualified for the purpose, but 
also because it appears to me to be 
very important that the new system 
■h«uld avail itself of the great im- 
protements in the art of teaching 
which have been effected by Doc- 
tor Bell and Mr. Lancaster, and 
which by means of such a seminary 
might eS'eclually be introduced. I 
should propose to place the manage- 
ment of this instruction under the 
regulation of a Board of commissi- 
oners of education, who should also 
have the superintendence of such 
schools as should be afterwards 
founded under their authority for 
these schoolmasters to teach in. 
These commissioners should be en- 
abled to accept or to purclMk>e pros- 
per sites of ground fur building 
school houses, and the possessors of 
estates under settlement should be 
empowered to convey to them for 
that purpose. The funds necessary 
would, I hope, be considered by 
parliament as a proper subject of 
annual supply. Of the numerous 
public iustiiutions in Ireland, which 
are thus supported, no one seems to 
be a fairer object of legislative 
bouDty. The commis«ioner&-might 
then proceed gradually, to build 
*cb«)Ob ia such places as in their 
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judgment might be desirable, and 
on a due e&ercise of discretion in 
t,his particular I shnultl expect both 
the ejctent and period of final suc- 
CeHs materially to depend 

The course of instruction to be 
pursued demands the ncfxt considera- 
tion. 

In every svslem of education, 
and particularly one intended for 
the lower ranks in Ireland, ii is sure- 
ly of the last importance to provide 
that the acquisition of the art o( read* 
ing shall at the same time be made 
tbe means uf conveying proper prin- 
ciples into the mind. In Ireland, 
this vvill be a work of some difficnl- 
ly, owing to the necessity of found- 
ing all true principles of human 
action ultimately in the oblig^tioQs 
of reliiiiun, coupled with the jealous 
feelings upon that subject with 
which we hate to treat ; we have 
not, then, a perfect liberty of choice; 
f^nd accordingly to the plan which 
in obi-dience to the desire of the 
Board, I venture to suggest, is not 
ihat which appears to me most per- 
fect ill itself, but merely as the best 
that there is any chance of being a- 
ble to carry into practical eQect, and 
at the same time as one which mi^^ht 
be carried into effect without much 
difficulty, and which would be pro- 
ductive of the iDost beneficial re- 
sults; under these circumstances, 
then, we seem to have a choice of 
but two general modes of proceed- 
ing, either to hare separate schools 
for the Roman Catholics ami Pro- 
testants, and to teach them in each 
the principles of their respective re- 
ligions, or to unite them in the same 
schools, within which the points of 
their religious difierences must 
never be adverted to. The first, 
though it may appear to some the 
most plausible, may on considera- 
tion be found highly objectionable. 
To promote the intercourse between 
tile Protesunu and Bomau Catho- 



lics in all possible manners, appear* 
to me of the greatest importance, 
observing, as I always have, that 
their mutual prejudices abate in pro- 
portion as they become acquainted 
with eat h other, and that an increase, 
not of dislike, bat of toleration, if 
the effect of iheir collision. 

The example of the parish of 
Ardtiea already cited, and indeed 
of the north of Ireland in general, 
with the superior prosperity and hap- 
piness of that part of the island, 
contrasted with the habits of the 
South, and Iheir disastrous conse- 
quences, seems clearly to point oat 
the expediency -of mixing the Pro- 
testants and Catholics as mncb as 
possible in any plan to be adopted. 
And it would be difficult to conceive 
an intercourse more likely to be 
efiecioal for that purpose than that 
of children pursuiitg together a com- 
mon system uf education at a time 
of life when their earliest and most 
permanent impressions are receiv- 
ed, Dor any plan more calculated 
for ever to disconnect them than by 
setting the Protestant school against 
the Catholic school, and leaving the 
pupils in each to indulge in that 
esprit de corps which would be in- 
separable from such an arrange- 
ment. 

Recommending then, on thow 
grounds, that the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics should be oi(ited 
in a common system of education, 
it follows, that the system inust be 
'uch as will not in the slightest de- 
gree interfere with the religious te- 
nets of the latter, and further, that 
it must be such as may give to them 
a well- grounded assurance that no 
after plan for their conversion is in 
secret reservation. 

With this view, I should recom- 
mend that every word to be taugh^ 
or read witbin these schools should 
in the first instance be printed under 
tbe aatbority of the proposed com* 
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miuioneri, and constitute tneir 
courie of edacBtien, public, fixed, 
and unalterable. That this course 
should be taught without Tariationtn 
all their schools, and that any of 
their roasters departing from it in 
the slightest particular should in- 
stantly be dismissed. 

The contents of such a course 
"^oald necessarily require great de- 
liberation. To speak here merely 
of its general outline, it ought, I 
think, to comprise the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
upon the improved systetn of Bell 
aad Lancaster ; a system peculiarly 
calculated (W the lower classes in 
Ireland, as much by the habits of 
order, method, and regalatity, which 
it ifltrodwibs, U by the vast saving 
of time and expeb£«, whicb is its pe> 
culiar cbar«ct«ristit: ample care 
might easily bc! tatt«n to gtiard this 
method, ih th6 hands of the com- 
ilHssioh«rs, ag^aihst an objection 
which ha« been tfrged by sonie (per- 
haps withoutmuch reason) against the 
Lancasterian practice, that it teach- 
M reading ak a tnere art, #ithoat at 
the game time stt>ring the yoong 
mind with (Wopfer principles. With 
this view, ! sttouW proptjse ths« the 
books interned for the readers in 
these schools should in the first place 
ctintain Such eXtracAs from the New 
Testamisnt, as no candid Roman 
OathoKc can imagine to have any 
bearing upon thfe points in dispute 
betwe«A them and the Protestants. 
Tiie 5tb, 6lh, and 7th chapters of 
the gospel of St. Matthew, for in- 
stance, urald, I apprthend. g"* of- 
JFence to no Catholic parents : sure I 
am they wtiuld form most excel- 
led lessons for their children ; and 
I should most gladly purchase the 
opportunity of giving such to tbeni, 
at the expense of omitting to insert 
in their sciioof books those passages 
which hare been relied on by Pro- 
tettmu and Roman Catfaolict, in 



their controversies with each other. 

It is hardly necessary to sug- 
gest how desirable it would be that 
some of the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic church should assist in 
making the selection. 

Some persons may perhaps sup- 
pose that even the limited commu- 
nicalion of the Scriptures would 
form a ground of religious objection ; 
but the returns seem decisive to the 
contrary ; throughout the North, 
the New Testament appears to be 
thankfully received wherever it is 
offered to the Roman Catholics ; in 
some places we are assured it is ea- 
gerly purchased by them. In the 
sooth, indeed, it appears, in tome in- 
Gftances, to have been prohibited by 
ibdividuals of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; but this interference seems 
of rare occurrence, and if attempt- 
ed in many other parts of Ireland, 
woafd probably be unsuccessful. 
I beg, however, not lo be under- 
stood as recommending that the re- 
ligious instruction of Roipao Catho- 
lics should be confined to these par. 
tial extracts of the scriptures ; such 
as are proposed only for their school- 
books. It is merely recommended 
to leave it to the Catholic pupils 
hereafter to study certain passages, 
unaccompanied by the gloss of the 
schoolmasters appointed by the com- 
missioners, and thus to remove theob- 
jections which RomanCatholics might 
reasonably feel if another course 
were attempted ; and at the same 
time leaving it free to their pastors 
to supply the deficiency, when and 
where, and by any commentaries 
they may think proper. 

Assigning therefore to numtrout 
extracts from the New Testament 
the first place in these school-books, 
and resting on them for the basis of 
that religious education which it 
wooid be for their respective pastors 
to complete, I should feel no hesi- 
tation in advising considerable ex- 
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tracu from the Old Testament also to 
be inserted in their class-books ; 
they should, I think, fufiher contain 
inch familiar expositions and illus- 
trations of their mural and social du- 
ties, as might be best suited to young 
minds, impressing on them a sense 
of toleration for their neighbours, 
regard for the obligation of an oath, 
submission to the laws, respect for 
the^ritish constiintion, and a varie- 
ty of other principles unnecessary 
here to detail. They should furthei- 
contain, at least for the upper class^ 
es, such practical knowledge on a 
variety of subjects as niight be of 
teal use to farmers and mechanics. 
The numerous attendance which 
takes place in such schools as pro- 
fess to teach mathematics has been 
already advened to, and from thi«l 
We may judge how eagerly any ex- 
tent of instruction which it mighi 
be thought advisable to give, would 
be embraced. I should propose 
to posi io every school a recotnmen- 
dation lo the pupils to rfesort to socK 
Sunday or other schools as their r^ 
»]5cctive pastors should direct,- id 
them to leSrn their catechisms and 
t-reeds. This supplemental instruc- 
tion would be a necessary conse- 
quence of tie general systeini al- 
ready stated, and woiild no doubt 
be provided by those whose bound- 
t-n duty it would becotfie to supply 
•t. To give it to children so pre- 
pared, vrould not be a work either 
of time or difficulty } and however 
preferable it might be to administer 
it in the school, if the option wefe 
nrtbrded, yet considering that as un- 
attainable, the inconveniences of the 
proposed method appear to be far 
outweighed by the adtantages which 
it holds out. 

A material guhject remfains fo^ 
consideration. How Jar would such 
a plan, i: fairly offered, be acept- 
td l)y the RimTjo Catholics of Ire- 
land ? 'I'liis I think would maie- 
uiiiFAsr Mao. no. uevii. 



rially depend npon the mode in 
which the commissioners should pro- 
ceed in their first operation 3 if 
they were to send Protestant mas. 
ters to certain places, there would 
indeed be no chance of their suc- 
cess ; but one advantage of such a 
course of education as is here re- 
commeiided seems to be, that as it 
itlay be leafned, so it may be taijght 
by a Roman Catholic, and I should 
hope that the seminary for th6 edu- 
cation of schoolmasters would con- 
tain Romitn Catholics as well as 
Protestants. 

There are parts of Irelaiid where 
the population is almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. In the rettirnt 
from some prarijfcfes iii the diocese of 
Waterford may be observed 400, 
and even 500 scholars, without a 
single Protestant among them ; what 
possible indaceaient could the com- 
missioners hate for preferring the 
establishment of a Protestant to 
that of a Ronian Catholic (naster,- in 
siich places? In these the same 
System of instruction might be ad- 
ministered through the medinoi of 
Catholic masters, at whose hands it 
wtfuld probably be thankfully ac- 
trepted, and the very circiimstance 
of Its being known in cither parts of 
irelandi that the same course of in- 
struction aHbrded in them tJy Pro- 
testants was In others dispensed by 
Catholics, would no doubt contrs- 
btite to remove any scruples as to 
it* acceptance. 1 shoiild wish, how- 
ever, to act on this principle stiil 
more extensrteiy, and in every part 
of Ireland, even the inosi Protest- 
ant, .it would, 1 tlidik, be desirable 
to sfee some Rumaii Catliolics among 
the schoolmasters e.siaWishe,! 'by l-ie 
commissioners. And yei, even on 
these terms, and under all possible 
preeautiorrS, it must be expected 
that tf»e iirlroiluction of this plan 
would ni<-et wilii wcasionil and 
violent O|«i>u*nioo } iudefrtuuBul ot 
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religious jealousies, political appre* 
bem^ions wouM be called into oper- 
ation ; and veil might the enemies 
of the British connection endearour, 
by e»ery misrepresentation, to coun- 
teract a measure threatening to be 
so destructive to their »iev»s. Still 
I think that with judicious manage- 
nierii it would succeed in most plac- 
es at first, and in all finally ; and 
that even if generally forbidden by 
the Roman Catholic clergy, (an 
event which is not to be supposed) 
the good sense of the people would 
ultimately get the bitter of the pro- 
hibition. 

The fact is so clearly substanti- 
ated in cur former report,* that 
numbers of Roman Catholic parents 
voluntarily send their children to 
the charter schools, though with the 
certainty of receiving a Protestant 
education, (a practice which pro- 
baWy is founded, not in religious in- 
dMierence, but in the view of obtain- 
ing at all hazards a good education 
for the chridrt-n, and trusting to the 
probability of their being re-con- 
verftd in due lime to the religion of 
their fatnilits,] proves that there are 
many Roman Catholics who in defi- 
ance of other considerations, are 
ready to receive education from a 
rrotestani, pri-vided that education 
be g<i< d ; how niiich mure extensive 
wtuli! be such a feeling, if the edu- 
caiii)!) prr'il'ured was not only good 
in itseir, but such as cautiously avoid- 
ed the (itlending of any one Roman 
Ca'tholic feeling? Even the ex- 
amples of interterenre already re- 
ferred to, tend to strengthen this 
opinioii. Although four-fifths of 
the Catholics who wert- at the schixit 
of Fiddowo deserted it at the orders 
of the priest, ye'i one fifth continued 
to resoit to if ; perhaps, had the 
school t*e« of a superior descrip- 
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tion, those who remained would have 
been more numerous. 

t should recommend that the pu- 
pils in the proposed schools should 
pay for instruction the same low 
rates as they do at present, uhich, 
with the assistance of the Lancaste- 
rian practice, would provide proper 
boobs, and leave a moderate profit 
for the master, fn addition to his sa- 
lary from the commissioners. The 
Protestant and Roman Catholic cler< 
gymen should each be entitled to 
recommend a limited number of 
free scholars ; the people at largo 
would never accept of gratuitous 
education. 

The funds required for the estab- 
lishment of the system must no 
doubt be ample, and could be eft'ec- 
tually supplied by parliament alone ; 
an annual grant, as that made of 
late years to the Honre of Industry 
in Dublin, or even that to the Found- 
ling Hospital, would probably ba 
found sufficient, both for the gradu- 
al erection of the schools, and the 
salaries of the masters ; besides, it 
would not be necessary, or even de« 
sirable, for the Board to establish 
such schools in every spot where a 
school might be recjuired ; if they 
were once in sufficient number to 
enter into general competition with 
the schoolmasters of the country, 
the latter, in theirowu defence, must 
improve their habits; and these 
new schools, while they occasioned 
the necessity, would also supply the 
means, of amelioration. 

It may be hoped, then, that the 
expense of the proposed system 
would not be considered as an ob- 
stacle to its adoption. The history 
of the past might even induce a be- 
lief that any expeniie of educating 
Ireland must prove the truest econo- 
my within the reach of the United 
LeL>islature. 

Lastly, I beg leave to offer it as 
my opinion, that wbate?er plan may 
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appear to this Board most eligilile, 
it should be laid before the heads of 
the Koman Catholic clergy, previous 
to our report. No person acquaint- 
ed with the discipline of the Bo- 
man Catholic church in Ireland can 
duubtthaton the sentiments of the 
bishops will depend the degree of 
resistance or co-operation which 
such a plan would receive from the 
subordinate ministers of their re- 
ligion. From such a communica- 
tion great good might be expected ; 
their assistance might point out prac- 
tical modihcaiions, which might 
otherwise escape our view ; their 
authority, if exerted to forward our 
recommendations, would at once re- 
move the main difiicullies in our 
way ; nay, even in the event, which 
is not to be anticipated, of their ab- 
solute disapprobation of our object, 
it might possibly still be found that 
a great step would have been made 
towards its accomplishment, for 
their sentiments would, no doubt, 
be expressed with such clearness 
and precision, as to leave uo room 
for misconception, as to the reason 
of tlieir dissent; and it would then 
be for public opinion, (the ultimate 
and best jud4e in such a case,) to 
pionounpe on the merits of the plan, 
the spirit in which it was proposed, 
aud the grounds on which it was re- 
jected. 

I have the l)Qtiour to be. Sir, your 
tnost faithful aud obedient ser- 
vant, 

J. Lesj-ik f ostkb. 

To tU rnpriatn of iJu Set/ast M^nhe. 

ACORBESPQNDENT in your 
last number, having in on?, of 
the Detached Anecdotes, lashed tite 
hypocrisy and pretence often dis- 
coverable in prayers both public and, 
private, a writer in the Belfast Nejws. 
i-etttr, under the »lguature of A.I>.- 



bas thought proper to make some 
violtni a<st'ili(.ins a^amsl tue wri- 
ter, ill til* usual. Sly le of malevo- 
lence which characterises the pa>^e« 
of that venal and time-s>:r»iii^ pruu, 
A B., however, wi.ih the pioverbiaj 
blindness of a bigot, makes raudont 
blows, which, not bein^, well aimed, 
have iio elllct. According to tlie, 
cant of his school, he , deuoininales 
his opponent atueislital ; yet it tiu 
bad known the meaning of wqrds^ 
he might have rpcoilected, tha? 
" blaspliemou*" meant, injurious to 
the Ueiiy. I htse expiession^, therer 
fore, would be iiicuugruously used 
by an atheist, or one )Who uid mtt 
believe in the existence of n God. 
feo much for A.B.'s charity, and .so 
much lor his ^ocorreci inHnaej- u( 
applying epithets vyiiieh he so, illib- 
erally and ignoraiuly uses. 

Prayers huve ofieii been. the. whet- 
stones on winch nutionj;, both, an« 
cient and modern, have sbai-ptjped 
their swords' Men, uii>ier thy a- 
bused name, of religioi), have let 
loose some of the worst, p.issioii* 
of human nature. A ceitfbrated 
female wrilej,* in a p?inij>l|jei, en- 
tilled, " Ttic Siiis ot G.jveiiiiieiit, 
the Siiiis ot ihe t\.iiion," puoiishr-' 
in ITH. has aptly iliu^iidied liie 
subject... 

"There is » notjon which has a 
direct teiidency to ni^W'e us unjust, 
because u teniis to iiiaiie fs Ibink 
(iud .-.o; 1 mean the idea wiiicii 
most iiauoos have enitjrtai tied, that 
they are llie peti^iiar tavoume^j jd 
He-iven. We iiouri>ii our piKie by 
loudly fancy iiij; Luaf. v\e arc iP.e on- 
ly nauoii lor whom thy. provmcuce 
of .Gujl ifxerts itself; tlie only na- 
tion whose loriii ol worship i* a^ree- 
ab^je to lm.\i, ih^ oijly iialiou ivh^jh 
he has eiioovv<;<i ,*"" •^ coiiipeient 
sbare of wisdom to Iranit wiie laws 
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